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acted together our parts in the great endeavour and success
of Freedom.

" The .verdict of posterity in his case may be safely antici-
pated. With the true reformers and benefactors of his race
he occupies a place inferior to none other. The private lives
of many who fought well the battles of humanity have not
been without spot or blemish. But his private character,
like his public, knew no dishonour. No shadow of suspicion
rests upon the white statue of a life, the fitting garland of
which should be the Alpine flower that symbolises noble
purity."l

It is nevertheless to be observed that it became
necessary for Whittier, more than once, in the anti-
slavery movement, to dissent widely from Garrison and
his more immediate circle in regard to those reform-
ers who worked on a somewhat different plane. It
is a fact worth noticing, for instance, because very
characteristic, that Whittier, like that very able woman,
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, always differed from Garrison
and his more intimate followers in the view they took
of the Kev. Dr. William Ellery Channing, to whom
Whittier had written, of his own impulse, in early
youth, a serious appeal urging him to enter strenuously
upon the antislavery agitation. Whittier was, it
must be remembered, addressing one incomparably his
superior at that time, in prominence and influence, as
in years. It was a bold letter to be written by a shy
Quaker youth of twenty-six to a man more than twice
his years, for Channing was then almost fifty-four. A
yet unknown man, Whittier was offering counsel to
the most popular clergyman in Boston. Written in
1834, the letter long preceded Channing's Faneuil Hall
speech of 1837, which first clearly committed him to
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